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== N the Ford Motor Company we emphasize 
= service equally with sales. 38 It has al- 
ways becn our belief that a sale does not 
complete the transaction between us and — 
the buyer, but establishes a new obligation 
on us to see that his car gives him service. 3 3 We are 
as much interested in his economical operation of the car 
as he is in our economical manufacture of it. 3 3 This is 
only good business on our part. 33 If our car gives 
service, sales will take care of themselves. 33% For that 
reason we have installed a system of controlled service to _ 
take care of all Ford car needs in an economical and 
improved manner. 33 We wish all users of Ford cars 
to know what they are entitled to in this respect, so that 
they may readily avail themselves of this service. 
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SALE & CO., Ltd. 
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THE 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


Takes pleasure in announcing the construction of an- 
other foreign factory to be located at Pyeng Yang, 
Korea. This plant will be completed about July 1931 
and when operating at full capacity will grind twelve 
thousand bushels of corn per day. 


Amongst the numerous products to be manufactured 
the following will be of interest to the readers of the 
KOREA MISSION FIELD: 


MAZOLA—Salad & Cooking Oil 

ARGO -—Salad & Cooking Oil 

KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 

ARGO GLOSS STARCH 

FARO CORN SYRUP 

KRE-MEL—A ‘prepared Pudding Powder in various flavors. 
LINIT—A special Starch for Laundry & the Bath, 


Pending the completion of this factory the above well known brands 
are being imported and carried in stock by the undermentioned com- 
panies. 
E. D. STEWARD & CO. F. S. HO & CO. 
TAION & CO. 


i es, 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


And 8th Floor, Osaka Building, Tokyo. 


THE BEAR KILLED BY REV. A. CAMPBELL OF KANGKEI 
(See page 47) 


THE CHINESE CHURCH AND MEMBERSHIP aT FUSAN, 1929. 
Pastor Wang stands in center will book in hand. The Chinese Consul-general’s wife 
stands between Pastor and Mrs Wang. 


(See page 62) 
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The International Association of 


Agricultural Missions 
W. W. REID, D. D. 


N 1919 A HANDFUL of home and foreign 
misionaries; interested in the promotion of 
rural life and agricultural teaching, met in 

New York to discuss ways and means of pro- 


moting a consideration of this field of labor= 


by missionary-minded folk. Many seriously 
questioned whether the teaching of better 
methods of farming and of farm life had any 
real place in the Christian missionary program. 


On December 6, 1929, the International As-~ 


sociation of Agricultural Missions—the out- 
growth of this earlier gathering—met for its 
tenth annual meeting in New York City. 
President Warren H. Wilson, the presiding of- 
ficer through the decade, pointed out the 
changes that have come in the thought and 
activity of the church regarding this phase of 
work. Mission boards, both home and foreign, 
are giving more attention to the sending of 
workers and money and institutions adapted to 
meet the concrete needs of men and women 
and children in rural! villages ; mission schools 
are increasingly changing their curricula to 
include courses of farming, dairying, home- 
making, etc. ; and many governments are turn- 
ing their attention to the task of improving 
the conditions under which farm and rural vil- 
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lage people work and live. Then, too, the 
conference of the International Missionary 
Council in Jerusalem, in 1928, made this matter 
one of its major considerations, and fired the 
imagination of the leaders of Christendom 
with its importance. 

Three announcements made at the annual 
meeting have more than usual interest. The 
Rev. Franklin D. Cogswell, secretary of the 
Missionary Education Movement, stated that 
the mission study topic for 1930-31 would be 
rural missions, home and foreiga, and that 
a series of ten books, graded from primary 
children to adult groups, is now being written. 

The Rev. Ralph S. Adams, of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, said that at the 
theological seminaries of Yale, Hariford, Bos- 
ton, Newton and Bangor (Maine) there are to 
be special courses of studies to give pastors- 
to-be an appreciation of rural life and to heip 
fit them to solve rural problems in churches 
to which they will be appointed. These 
courses are being taught by Dr. Adaims, Prof. 
Charles M. McConnell, and Dr. Malcolm Dana.’ 
A friend of the cause is financing the work 
for three years. If successful, it is hoped 
later to increase the staff. 
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Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, of the International 
Missionary Council, announced that Cornell 
University’s College of Agriculture will ex- 
periment in February, 1980, with giving a 
three-weeks’ intensive rural and agricultural 
course for missionaries on furlough. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
showed its interest in the work of the As- 
sociation by sending Dr. J. A. Evans, of its Co- 
Operative Extension Service, as a speaker at 
the annual banquet, preceding the meeting. 
Dr. Evans said in part 

‘We do not believe any missionary will do 
much good who does not try to promote the 
physical well-being of the people to whom he 
goes. The Department of Agriculture highly 
appreciates the missionary. We believe in 
him. There is a fellowship of kindred minds 
between the Department and the missionary. 
To some extent the Department also has the 
missionary spirit and is actuated by the spirit 
of service. For more than 380 years the 
Department has had contact with missionaries 
all over the the world and each has received 
much help from the others.’’ 

Dr. Evans told, as a concrete example, of a 
service rendered by one missionary in Korea; 
“Dr. Ralph G. Mills, a medical missionary sta- 
tioned at Seoul, Korea, now associated with 
the Mayo Clinic of Rochester, Minn., because 
of his interest in botany as a hobby, noted an 
unusual legume growing close to the ocean in 
Korea. Recognizing that a lezuminous plant 
growing under such conditions might be of 
real value, he sent to the Department in 1919 
seed of this plant. This was tried out and 
found to be a Lespedeza different from any yet 
introduced and possessing unusually valuable 
characteristics. Its culture is rapidly spread- 
ing in the South where it is becoming an im- 
portant forage plant. Last year there were 
about 5,000 acres planted for this crop. The 
area is growing by leaps and bounds. This 
is but one example of many that might be 
given.” 


How the practical agricultural missionary 
really does his work in a primitive land was 
vividly told by the Rev. G. A. Roberts, for 
more than 20 years a missionary at Old 
Umtali, Rhodesia. Mr. Roberts is a trained 
agriculturalist. In his pioneering days he 
found it necessary to practically abandon 
class room lectures in farming and to teach 
by demonstration. By actually showing the 
people how he raised better crops, secured 
more milk from better cows, fatter pigs from 
well-fed stock, more eggs from _lice-free 
chickens, he has changed the farming of the 
whole countryside. He introduced the first 
modern plow to Rhodesia; today native 
farmers own 2,300 plows. By demonstrating 
how the tapeworm lives, he has cleared the 
worm out of the countryside. By building two 
and three room windowed houses, he has re- 
volutionized Rhodesia’s home life. 

Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, corresponding 
secretary of the Methodist Board of Foreign 
Missions, pointed out that recent social up- 
heavals have had their roots in the condition 
of the rural and village peoples. 

“The Mexican revolution of recent years 
had its origin in the condition of the large 
rural population,” said Dr. Diffendorfer. “The 
modernization of Mexico by a small group of 
industrialists was lowering the standards of 
life for the mass of rural people and destroy- 
ing old village organizations. The revolution 
is resulting in increased prosperity for the 
farmers, in better wages and homes for the 
laborers, in the breaking up of vast absentee- 
controlled estates, and in a unique and effec- 
tive system of rural schools. 

_ “The social uprising in India is rooted in the 
poverty of the small village farmer whose 
family goes to bed hungry every night. 
Eventually it will lead to better farm methods 
throughout India, to better village homes, 
schools for rural children, and a_ breaking 
away from some social and religious handicaps 
that have come down through the centuries. © 
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The Bear Facts 


A. CAMPBELL 


one told by a ticker tape from the New 

York stock exchange. Our earliest re- 
collection takes us back to the lines, ‘‘An’ ’ose 
piggies went out an’ haw a bear!” Then there 
was 

‘‘A bear and a boy named Benjie ; 

The bear had a bulge, and the bulge was Benjie.’”’ 
And of course the immortal Goldilocks and 
the great big bear, and the middle sized bear, 
and the wee tiny bear. 

The Editor not only likes to hear about 
bears but thinks the gentle readers would en- 
joy such a bed-time story too. So Iam asked 
once more to repeat the tale of my little 
debate with a lady bear, though it has already 
been worn threadbare. The temptation is to 
garnish the facts quite liberally, dressing them 
up in moving picture style. For everyone 
seems disappointed when they meet them in 
mufti. In fact I find I’m not much of a hero 
after all. There is always a sigh of disappoint- 
ment from my friends as they view the mea- 
greness of thescars. ‘Oh is that all?” their 
eyes seem to say. Herohood seems to vary in 
direct proportion to pounds chewed not by the 
hero but by the bear. 

Perhaps some of the disappointment is oc- 
casioned by the discovery that there was no 
need to “shave off the back of my head and 
start anew face.” The old one will have to 
do for a while longer yet. Buf, 

“My face 1 don’t mind it, 

For I am behind it, 

It’s the people in front that get jarred !’’ 

I] have even considered the advisability of 
having the doctor etch on a few scars to 
lessen the disappointment. But, then—why 
be a martyr to romance? I will not yield, 
therefore, to the temptations, but endeavor to 
give the bear facts themselves, unheroing 
though they be. 

It was the first week in November. 


Prone ont likes a bear story—unless it’s 


Dame 
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Nature had already discarded her dazzling 
evening gown of scarlet and gold for her 
old brown wrapper. She had even tried on 
her white robe de nuit for her long winter 
sleep. I was just finishing a three weeks’ 
itinerating ‘trip in the rough mountains of 
Chosan County. My bag of game so far 
consisted only of a few pigeons, a duck, a 
grouse, an antlered buck, and—a chipmunk. — 
Pigs I had seen—and shot at, but none were 
in the bag. 

After the Sunday evening service, I received 
a small delegation of young bloods, who ha-ed 
and ya-ed over my guns and who urged me 
most eloquently to stay over the next day 
for some hunting. Yes, there were pigs. Many 
pigs, large pigs. They had made havoc of the 
farmers’ millet. That very evening had not 
Kim So-and-so come in with a story of six 
pigs in such-and-such ‘a valley? Knowing 
that this would perhaps be my last chance to 
bring home the bacon, I decided to stay. 

I cannot say in true story fashion, ‘‘We 
started out bright and early.”’ Starting out 
bright and early simply isn’t done in this land of 
morning calm. One must develop a morning - 
calm of one’s own as a counter irritant. For 
a while I thought I was to be left “waiting at 
the church”—for none of the troop of stalwart 
youths, who were going to point out to me the 
bacon bearing game, had yet made their ap- 
pearance. But I was assured that they were 
“coming now.” ‘‘Now” in Korea is very com- 
fortable and roomy. 

Eventually eight or ten eager young gentle- 
men gathered and entered into a high pitched 
ten sided debate as to where to go. Without 
rebuttal or judge’s verdict, however, the deci- 
sion seemed to be reached and we set out.. 
After proceeding a mile or so up the main. 
road all the beaters but one turned into a side 
valley. He led me ontothe next. At the 
head of this valley we took our stand and. 
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waited. There was a cold wind blowing from 
the exact direction in which the sun was. So 
a spot sheltered from the wind got none of 
Sol’s feeble but cheering rays. My choice was 
‘between freezing and congealing. Oh the 
“weary cheerlessness of waiting for the blood 
tingling call, ‘‘Toaji nerunatta,” “The pigs 
‘have jumped up!” 

This was an extra long wait, and the chill 
wind had reduced me toa state in which I 
would have welcomed Nebuchadnezzar and his 
seven times hotter fiery furnace. While we 
were waiting, the fellow who had come with 
me, and who was hiding a little way down the 
valley, called me in a hoarse whisper. But I 
was not in time to take a sight at two red 
wolves that came over the shoulder below us 
and went slinking down the valley. 

After the passing of several frigid eons, we 
heard one of the beaters coming down to us 
from the ridge. He had seen nothing but pig 
tracks, and we were to come up and meet the 
rest of the bunch at the top of the ridge and 
decide on another place. 

Climbing to the rool, we found most of the 
men talking in excited whispers. Some of 
them had caught sight of a bear. A bear? 
Yes, positively a bear. No, not abear. They 
had followed its trail. Each vied with the 
other in trying to impress upon me the size of 
the beast and its tracks. It required both 
hands with much cocking of the head to illus- 
trate the magnitude of the foot-prints. Final- 
ly I had to remind them that the question of 
the hour was not how big were the bear’s 
feet, but where was the bear and what were 
we going to do about it ? 

The plan was simple. I dropped down into 
an open valley below, while the beaters went 
back to try to circle around the beast and 
drive it toward me. This time the wait was 
not so tedious. Every other minute I would 
see a black shape come charging down the 
opposite, only to vanish like a whisp of smoke. 

After a while, I was called by a man who 
was stationed below me. I came with eager 
leaps down the valley. Coming abreast of him 


far below, and puffing like asteam engine, I was 
informed that the quarry was over in another 
valley and the way there was to follow him. 
So up another slope I went after him till the 
sweat was pouring and stars were dancing 
before my eyes. On reaching the top, we 
rounded the wooded shoulder. My guide told 
me that this was the valley where they said 
the bear had gone. I looked across, and there 
she was near the top of the other side lumber- 
ing along and listening to the shouts of the 
beaters. It was a pretty long shot, but I 
thought I’d better try it. I raised the sights, 
took a rest, and fired. I could see I had 
scored, for she turned and began limping 
down the slope but toward the head of the 
valley. I worked around closer and let her 
have it again. It caught her in the bread 
basket, or ant basket, or whatever a bear’s 
tummy is. She went rolling and roaring 
down the hill like a ball of black thunder. 

I thought she was finished and started 
climbing down the steep slope. The beaters 
on the ridges above, began to raise an in- 
fernal racket. No doubt they were broad- 
casting the plays of the game, but it came, 
to me as so much static. Reaching the 
floor of the valley, I saw that the trail ‘led 
up the steep slope that I had just descended, 
so back I went. I kept yelling at the cloud of 
witnesses with which I was surrounded to 
switch off their thunder. I knew a wounded 
animal would go and hide, but that this in- 
fernal racket would merely keep her on the 
run. The only information I could recognize 
was, “Hurry up—hurry up, there she goes !’’ 
By the time I got back to the top of the ridge, 
I was faint and weary and all wet. 

The trail dropped over into the next draw. 
Three or four of the men joined me, but they 
kept pushing ahead impetuously, in spite of 
all my protestations. I don’t know whether 
they expected to bite the bear or to tickle her 
to death. The valley was small and thickly 
wooded, with a tiny brook gurgling down it. 
The track, after following this brook a few 
rods, went up along the opposite steep bank, 
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In trying to keep ahead of the men: I wentless 
cautiously. I thought, with all the noise, 
the bear would be far ahead. 

But suddenly one of the men stopped and 
said, “It’s that, isn’t it?’ There, only about 
thirty feet ahead and above us, stood Mrs. 
Bear beneath a farge rock, with head turned 
back watching us. I noticed the beautiful ruff 
of fur about her neck. A person of even 
small intelligence would have bowed politely 
and pussy-footed back to a safe place, and 
come up along the other bank of the brook. 
Instead, I asked her to hold the pose a moment 
longer, took aim at her neck, as I supposed, 
and fired. I did not want to spoil the skull 
for mounting. 

Like a flash she turned and came roaring 
down at me like a whirlwind. A person of 
even less intelligence than the gentleman re- 
- ferred to above, would have scrambled up the 
bank. But my I. Q. was extremely low that 
day. I had just time to throw in another shell 
and let her have it point blank. 

The next second the debate was on in earn- 
est. They say we both talked rather loud. 
Most of my remarks were argument ad 
hominem. I had been bowled over on my 
back where she could take unfair advantage. 
I pulled my hand out of her mouth, and then 
to prevent more furrows being plowed 
through my scalp, stuck up my elbows. These 
she grabbed in a vice-like grip and shook. I 
know exactly how a rag doll feels after being 
found by the puppy. 

I kept wondering where in Sam Hill were 
those beaters. Why weren’t they saying, 
“Shoo?” Afterwards I found that they were 
standing there bug-eyed, too scared to move. 
I decided the thing had gone far enough, and 
realizing that the speaker for the negative 
was probably not feeling so chippey after 
those lead pills, I lurched over, and this seem- 


ed to throw her off, down the bank. But as 
she went, she grasped my right foot fora 
good-bye sheke, crunching through the heavy 
leather shoe. Her leave taking was so cordial 
that my ankle was badly sprained; I had to kick 
her in the face with my other foot to remind 
her that such prolonged farewells were not 
very ladylike. 

I sat up and looked at my hand and wiggled 
my thumb to make sure that it was all there 
still, and then looked about to see where the 
men were. One of them had my rifle in his 
hand but didn’t know how to work it. I told. 
him to bring it. The bear had walked a few 
steps up the little brook and was standing 
with head down, looking discouraged at the 
showing she had made. I took aim just behind 
her pretty left ear and fired. She sankina 
heap—and I decided to take time out myself. 

When I came to, the helper, who had come 
down from the ridge, was trying to bandage 
up my head with the dirty rags the men had 
been wearing on their heads He helped me 
two-step down the valley, and out of the woods 
to where a sled was loading millet. I board- 
ed this, and was borne down the bumpy trail 
to the road and into the village, several 
thousand bumps away. Within three hours 
after the ceasing of hostilities I was in the 
little government hospital being tailored. 

In a couple of days, Dick Baird, a cook, 
some American food and some literature ar- 
rived—all thrice welcome. Dick made a won- 
derful nurse, and I revelled in baths, bedshakes 
and back rubs. After a little over a week, I 
was pronounced sea-worthy and we went 
home. which is a story in itself. The bear - 
arrived a little later. One back leg madea 
dinner for the whole Bible Institute and noth- 
ing remains now but her beautiful black pelt, 
and the “mark of the beast in my forehead 
and in my hand.” 
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Two Yen’s Worth 


D. A. BUNKER 


WAS GETTING OUT of Yengbyen on my 
return journey to headquarters in Seoul, 
Recent heavy rain had done its usual 

deadly work to the roads, and streams running 
to the sea had been sent raging on their way. 
Once more taxis were on the move and my 
two yen for a seat in one of them had been 
paid and I was seated ready for the two hours’ 
run to the point on the railroad where I was 
to get my train for the capital. The drive to 
the first stream, some two miles away, was 
rather jolty owing to the road-bed having been 
badly cut up by swollen streams running over 
it, but our driver was in a class by himself 
among Koreans, so far as my experience had 
gone. He was painfully careful of his car, 
which was a fine one. Heslowed down where 
it was rough and took no chances of jumping 
gutters a foot or so wide. He brought us 
comfortably and safely to the bank of the first 
stream. Here our rainy season tribulations 
began. The river was still in spate; I like 
that old Celtic word for a river that is on the 
rampage. It has a growly sound that fits 
conditions better than ‘in flood’. The raging 
waters had carried away the auto ferry from 
jts moorings and ruined the approaches to 
the landings on both sides of the stream. In 
due time—Asiatic time—we were ferried 
across and took another car on the other side. 

It was right here that the getting of our two 
yen’s worth began. Our new car was an old, 
old Ford that had earned a right to a per- 
manent resting place ina scrap heap. But no 
such boon was in store for it. The engine 
was still able to rattle and the wheels to turn. 
Why scrap such a machine? We piled into 
the car—two loads of us—and the baggage of 
the eight adult passengers was piled up on the 
running boards. When the baggage was all 
on and bound to the car not a door could be 
opened. This was probably done so that we 
could not fall out in case the car overturned. 
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One passenger was able to get his body only 
into the car and his legs stuck out over the 
side as a warning of danger to any approach- 
ing street traffic—foot or wheel. 

Our driver was a veritable Jehu—a direct 
descendant of that devil-may-care chap of old, 
and to complete his awful make-up a lot of 
twentieth century rush-spirit was added. We 
dubbed him Jehu Modernicus, with special 
emphasis on the dernicus. He deserved this 
name. There were several outstanding charac- 
teristics in his make-up. He knew no fear, 
was absolutely immune from any shrinking 
from danger. He revelled in taking hair- 
breadth chances on bridges and in passing and 
meeting cars, or bull carts, or dogs, or chic- 
kens, or pigs. He did not seem to even see 
them. He must have driven his car over that 
road before, for all creation gave him a wide 
berth. Pigs, dogs, chickens—each after its 
kind—went squealing, howling or cackling, 
pell-mell, to safety. Yes, it was interesting! 
The driver was evidently not a shareholder in 
the taxi company as the cost of gas did not 
hold him down to a twenty-five mile gait when 
he could make the speedometer show thirty. 
Nothing seemed to daunt him but speed. He 
was a dyed-in-the- wool hireling. 

I sat on the front seat beside him—what 
time I was on the seat. I studied his face. It 
was not the face of a crazy man, not real crazy 
anyhow. He had a far-away look in his eye, al- 
ways watching for the next twist in the road. 
What was under the wheels of his ear did not 
concern him in the least. When we got into a 
series of ruts and, in getting out, our little car 
went over the top and debouched up into the 
air, he was in no way disturbed—never took 
his eye off the search for the next turn; just — 
stepped off the gas for the moment while we — 
whirred in the air, losing headway for the time 
being because of loss of contact with terra 
firma ; but when again we touched ground his 
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foot was on the gas and we shot away like a 
stone from a catapult. Reader, did you ever 
shoot the shutes and glimpse the streak of 
wall on the outer rim as your car careened 
around a curve of forty-five degrees and dived 
down an incline, at the foot of which you felt 
that the stage for the final act of your career 
was set? Did you ever feel that inside 
goneness which one has when his ship settles 
down, down into a bottomless trough of the 
sea and the waters just do not close over it? 
Well, all these sensations and some more were 
ours as we sat wedged into our car with a 
speed maniac at the wheel. 

Years before I had followed the trail that 
~wound through this valley. Sometimes walk- 
ing, sometimes riding an ambling Korean pony, 
J had ample time to study the beauties that lay 
on either side of the road we were now flying 
along. Nature expressed hereself at her best 
in northern Korea. What a country to travel 
. through when not personally conducted by a 
maniac! But what part did the beauties of 
nature play in such a ride as we were now 
taking? None at all, absolutely. We flew 
round curves which were overhung by cliffy 
mountains where nature was at her best, but 


not for us; we heard the scratchy swis’ of the 
wheels of our car as they strove for the cen- 
trifugal; the face of our driver for an instant 
shows signs of life—is he wondering whether 
the car he may meet just round the curve will 
carry away his right or left front wheel? We 
take fleeting giances at the valley that lies on 
on the outer edge and wonder where a me- 
morial tablet bearing this inscription would 
show up to best advantage:—“This tablet 
marks the spot where a Ford (model 1920), 
eight pasengers and all their baggage went up 
in smoke,—yes, and one speed maniac”. Our 
driver deserves mention on the stone tablet. 

Time went on and distance was devoured. 
Narrow margins had been taken, badly washed 
road-bed sections had been bounded over. 
Dame Fortune had favored us and we had met 
no cars on the curves, and our destination 
hove into sight. Heart throbs? Yes, with 
thanksgivings. One final turn in the main 
street of the town and the station was be- 
fore us. We began to slow down for the 
final stop and it was right here we sensed the 
fact that we had received our full Two Yen’s 
Worth. 


An Advance Step in Manchuria 


Methodist Episcopal Church in Korea, 

the Rev. and Mrs. C. 8. Deming were 
appointed to the Korean work in Manchuria, 
with their headquarters at Harbin. 

A glance at the map will show that Harbin 
is very near the cenire of Manchuria. 
it go out insix directions the means of trans- 
port to the borders of Manchuria, as evenly 
divided as though they were the spokes ofa 
wheel. Three of these are branches of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, one of them isa 
private Chinese railway and two are the Sun- 
gaririver. Northern Manchuria is well biess- 
ed with waterways which will facilitate the 
opening up of undeveloped regions. 


A T THE 1929 Annual Conference of the 
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Manchuria has four times the area of Korea 
and is divided into three provinces. The 
southern province with its capital, as well as 
the capital of Manchuria, at Mukden, is the 
most developed though this has been very re-- 
cent. The work of the Methodist Church is 
mostly in the two more northern provinces of 
Kirin and Heilungkiang, whose capitals are at. 
Kirin and Tsitsihar respectively. 

These provinces are on the frontier and the: 
Christian Church here is a pioneering church. 
It is following the great tides of immigration 
that are pouring into these fertile plains. 
Among the millions of Chinese are tens of 
thousands of Koreans now in Manchuria. 
whose number is estimated at two millions. 
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Manchuria is the meeting place of the na- 
tions, Though itis ruled by the Chinese, the 
influence of Japan and Russia is not small. 
There are 100,000 Russians in Harbin which 
makes it the second largest foreign city in the 
Far East. 

The Korean work is advancing apace. For 
eleven years the Rev. H.S. Pai has been the 
Korean missionary in this field, There are 
now about 17 outposts here but no property 
has been secured. Buildings are rented in 
six centres. These buildings are used for 
parsonages, kindergartens, and church offices 
as well as for worship. One missionary, one 
district superintendent, five pastors, one Bible- 
woman, and two kindergarteners make up the 
force of workers. Three pastors and one 
Bible-woman are south of Harbin and one 
each, east and west. 

The population is growing rapidly and there 
are not a few Christians among the immigrants. 
Some are active and others indifferent but 
with a little help and encouragement this land 
can become dotted with Christian churches. 
We. have two requests now to visit villages 
where there are from 80 to 100 Korean homes; 
among these are a few Christians who desire 
- help in establishing a church service in their 
midst. 

The assistance given by the Church to the 
refugees who had to leave their homes along 
the western line of railway has opened a wide 
door to the preaching of the gospel in that re- 
gion. Sixty-two were cared for here in Har- 
bin. There are many earnest Christians in 
the groups already established. Let us en- 
courage these Christians who are keeping the 
light of their Christian experience shining by 
their prayers, testimonies and gifts, as well as 
by their meeting together for worship. 

As we look into the future we see a large 
building in Harbin, housing the missionary and 
the pastors and providing auditoriums and 
other facilities for the Korean and Chinese 
churches. We see smaller buildings erected 
for Kirin, Tsitsihar, Changchun and Suping- 
kai. We see many more colporteurs, pastors, 


Bible-women and teachers at work and hear 


the praises of Jesus our Redeemer sung 
throughout the land. 


Peace has been established politically be- 
tween the warring forces on the Chinese East- 
ern Railway but no peace has been declared 
in the Christian conflict with evil. The fight 
is on. The Christian Church is arrayed against 
its foes, the opium dens, the brothels, the 
wickedness in high and low places. Here in 
Manchuria it faces the drive of materialism 
and atheism as promulgated by the great soviet 
state of Russia. Here the Christian common- 
wealth meets atheistic Communism in shock 
of battle. 


We need your prayers, your interest and 
your support. Let every Christian gird up 
his loins and do his part in the building of the 
Kingdom of God in this far-flung frontier 
land, which promises soon to bea powerful 
state. 


A New Story 


“Korea Calls’ * is a new story by Lois 
Hawks Swinehart’published by the Fleming 
H. Revell Co, This is the interesting narra- 
tive of a cultured young woman who over= - 
comes many difficulties and obstacles in her 
effort to live up to her missionary vision. 
She finally reaches the land of her desire and 
not only makes a place for herself but, in so 


‘doing, wins even the selfish aunt who came to 


Korea to put an end to what she considered to 
be a foolish and needless sacrifice on the part 
of her niece. Mrs. Swinehart’s deep love for 
the people of Korea, and her years of service, 
give her a right to speak, and we trust that her 
new book may awaken and stimulate a vital 
interest in this country among the young 
people of America, for though small it has 
gained, of late years,a peculiar significance i in 
the thought of the world. 


* Order from the C. L. S. Price Yen 2.50. 
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Fine Rabbits for Food and Fur 


J.C. UNGER 


: ERY SOON AFTER we get well settled 

in Korea as missionaries most, if not all 
of us, are deeply and sadly impressed 
by the poverty of the people to whom we 
come. As the years go by this impression 
grows and the result is that all over Korea 
missionaries are wondering what can be done 
about it. 

Korea has proportionately very few natural 
resources. Much of the land can not be 
worked asit is mountainous. Some parts of 
country are already crowded with people and 
the population is on the increase. Farming is 
not always good enough to supply a living; the 
things that they can make at jome are almost 
without value except for themselves and there- 
fore are not prepared for foreign trade. The 
day is over for a nation living unto itself. Its 
markets are full of goods from foreign coun- 
tries and its people are buying them, though 
they cannot afford to do so in their present 
economic condition. 

When we go to the country we find our- 
selves preaching to some who are poor, dis- 
contented and miserable. We urge them to 
believe, but what about a people believing 
but remaining the same materially? The 
first and foremost need of ali men is salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ, but even Christ 
did not consider that to be the only need of the 
people. In the past we have neglected the 
full gospel too much and have contented 
ourselves with a spiritual message that seemed 
unconciously to take pride in preaching only. 

Again, in our schools we have likewise 
been held down to a literary education only. 
In the early days it was a necessity that teach- 
ers, preachers, and secretaries be produced, 
but that day is over. Our needs reach 
farther now. In fact the country is becoming 
flooded with those who, when in the schools, 
received only a literary education. They have 
gone back to their home “too good” to work 
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and are now a burden to their parents and of 
little value to their churches. They come 
seeking jobs continually but wanting teaching 
positions only. Poor fellows, they are not 
solely to blame. We who are still trying to 
supply their needs are not giving them the 
type of education they really require. 

Further, we hear the call for self-support in 
the churches. There is no greater call. Good 
as are the Churches that we have in Korea, 
and great as is the sacrifice that many are 
making, it is true that no Church has or can 
reach its true level until it is self-supporting. 
How long are we going to partially support 
the Church of Korea with foreign funds ? 
We shall do so until we do more than preach, 
more than teach literary subjects, more than 
talk. 

The greatest material need in Korea today is 
Christian Industrial Education. It can come 
from nowhere than from those of us who are 
here or those who will later take our places. 
They should be here now, they will come later, 
real Industrial Schools run by the Missions. 

The primary object of this article is to set 
before those who are thinking along this line 
one branch of industrial work which ought to 
be a success everywhere in Korea: FINE 
RABBITS FOR FOOD AND FUR. The world 
is a great user of furs. All of us know the 
many ways in which the skins of animals 
are utilized. But the fact is that the world 
has been so unsparing in its search for 
wild game that the supply is rapidly diminish- 
ing. Values infurs are therefore going up 
and something must be done to supply the 
need. Inthe U.S. A. people are seeing that 
for last year they spent over $ 9,000,000 for 
imported skins in one month. Thus with the 
wild supply on the decrease the result has 
been that the domestic supply has taken on 
genuine importance. All of us know of the 
domestic fox farms over our land, and we 
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also know that rabbits are being raised in 
large numbers for their fur. 

One of the most valuable skins among wild 
animals was that of the little rat called Chin- 
Cilla Lanigera. Its was just about worth its 
weight in gold and mankind hunted it until it 
is now practically extinct. The thinking rab- 
bit-raisers began to seek to produce a skin 
that would approach this valuable Chincilla 
skin. Although they have not been able to 
duplicate it they have made wonderful pro- 
gress, and we now have the Chincilla Rabbits, 
the finest rabbits for fur on earth. Truly they 
are wonderful. 

The raising of rabbits for fur is now an es- 
tablished business in the U.S.A. and one that, 
though large, is yet far from supplying the 
needs of an increasing market. Here area 
few figures. Last year the U.S. A. bought 
$ 25,000,000 worth of rabbit skins. The U.S.A. 
Government found rabbit-skins being sold 
under more than fifty different names, such 
as mink, otter, etc. The importance of the 
rabbit can be seen from the fact that the 
Government now has a rabbit farm in Fon- 
tana, Cal. for experiment. But think of this. 
Where did the $ 25,000,000 worth of rabbit- 
skins that were used in the U.S. A. last year 
comefrom? Only 2 % of them were produced 
there; 98% were imported from Belgium 
Germany, England, New Zealand and other 
countries, Japan contributing a goodly number. 
Notice this, that these skins were shipped 
from countries like Korea, populous and in 
need of just such an industry. 

But the end is not yet. How about food ? 
Last year Los Angeles bought over a million 
dollars’ worth of rabbit-meat for food. This 
year New York is calling for over that amount 
for food. Chicago is eating a large amount 
and will callfor more. There is one rabbitry 
in California with over 50,000 rabbits. There 
are 5,000 rabbitries in the U.S. A. The meat 
is probably the cleanest and healthiest in the 
world for the rabbit is one of the cleanest of 
animals. We have never been able to produce 
a chicken that is all breast, but we have it in 
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the domestic rabbit, for its meat is all white. 

Now to the plan we have at Soonchun. I 
came back from the States in September and 
brought with me some of the finest Chincilla 
Rabbits I could buy. They are Gold Certifi- 
cate Stahl Rabbits. When the seas were high 
and my spirits low I managed to care for them 
out ondeck. After many hardships they arriv- 
ed in Soonchun. A real rabbitry will soon he 
completed in connection with our boys’ school 
as regular industrial work. When the number 
of bunnies increases sufficiently I plan to sell 
them for a moderate amount to the boys who 
finish in the rabbit department. As the gradu- 
ates are stocked they can bring in their skins 
and I will ship them to the U.S. A. for them. 
I also plan a cannery later, to take care of the 
meat, and of course we will have a tannery. 

Why rabbits for Korea? There is no work 
more suited to the country than rabbit raising, 
for rebbits are raised in boxes and they do 
not have to have long runways. The Kos 
rean’s severest shortage is the lack of land 
space. If heraises chickens he must havea 
large yard. If he raises larger animals the 
same is true, but his rabbits can be raised in a 
small space and he has his field left to raise 
the rabbit’s food on. In this particular the 
farmer will find the rabbit best suited to his 
condition. 

Again, wild animals are always lurking in 
the hope of picking up food from the poor 
Korean’s yard but the rabbit, if properly 
housed, is safe from such. The rabbit in- 
dustry can be run as a side-line, yet as a 
paying one, for on his little plot of ground 
the owner can have something all the year 
on hand that the rabbit can eat. Can that be 
said of any other animal ? The Korean farmer 
needs meat needs it and in his diet badly ; with 
the exception of poor fish there is no meat so 
so cheap as rabbit meat. 

The market and the opportunities are too 
great in this rabbit business for us to run it at 
Soonchun only. Many of our schools should 
have rabbitries and this too was in my mind 
when I bought the best strain of animal, for I 


hope to supply those who go into the business 
by and by. 


Within the Veil 
(A Story of Old Korea) 
Chapter II—A Mountain Home 


ELLASUE 


HE SETTING SUN was gilding the sordid 
little valley with gold, and painting the 
distant hills with tints of royal purple, 

when at last a weary man and plodding bull 
came slowly to the top of the hill. Nestled in 
the cove below was home. Those few thatch- 
ed houses sheltered the population of Hong 
San; the nearest neighbors were over the 
mountain six miles away. All were farmers 
owning the small patches of mountain land 
from which they were able to eek out an ex- 
istence by hard toil and much privation. 

The heart of Pak swelled with pride as he 
stood on the hill and gazed into the valley be- 
low. He was feeling quite rich and comfort- 
able this evening ; already in his imagination 
he could see the blackened old thatch of his 
tiny house bright with the new straw which 
he would soon make into long, shining golden 
braids; the barren little patches on the hill- 
sides and in the valley took on new value in 
his dazzled eyes; this was the home of his 
fathers and he lovedit. Now he could take 
his rightful place by old Kim, headman of the 
village. Kim, though also asimple farmer, 
owned a larger plot of land than any of the 
others; his wife, too, had an income from dis- 
tant rice-fields which, in the estimation of the 
poorer members of the community, made this 
the “rich house” of the leading man. 

Pak’s eyes drew together with a dark frown 
as he glanced at the big gray house of Kim,. 
sprawling in lazy pride at the other end of the 
winding path that served as main street. 

‘Proud old fool! Thought my son wasn’t 
good enough for his little girl. Well, I don’t 
care ; I’d lots rather have the daughter-in-law 
I did get. She is a good girl and a hard 
worker, too. Come on you old Good Luck, 
I’m hungry, are you? I’llsurely give you an 
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extra measure of bean mash for your supper 
to-night.” The animal responded to the 
friendly hand on his neck with alow rumble 
of pleasure, and man and beast passed on 
down the narrow road. Kim, the rich man of 
the village of Hong San, Red Hill, was also 
coming home from the day’s work. He had 
been cutting wood on the mountain side. The 
cow which followed him was heavily loaded 
with brush-wood for the winter fires. The 
path by which Kim was returning joined the 
one from the hill top over which Pak had 
come ; the men met at the turn of the way.: 

“Hay, what’s the matter with your millet?” 
enquired the friendly Kim. 

“What's it look like?” dry wit from Pak, 
“When you see a bag of millet covered with 
mud and oozing dirty water do you think the 
farmer has just sold it for a big prize at the 
market-place ?” 

“Looks like it had been in water.” 

“Very smart man you are to guess that! 
Yes, it’s been in the water. Now it will take 
all the family a day to wash and clean the | 
grain, and with cold, damp weather it’s hard 
to tell how long it will take to get it dry. Then 
another long trip to the market town!” Cross 
indeed was the poor farmer over the bad 
fortune thet had been his. It would never do 
to show that he was singing in his heart, and 
rejoicing over what he wanted others to think 
was dire misfortune. 

Past the house of Widow Chung, with scarce- 
ly a glance at the swarm of dirty children that 
thronged the doorway, on by the village well 
where a group of tired-faced women were 
drawing water, passed the two men leading 
their burdened companions. In single file they 
walked and conversation was not easy. 

“Say,” called Pak from his advanced position, 
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“how much did you get in market last week 
for your beans ?” ; 

“Not enough to pay for the new plough,” 
answered Kim. ‘I haven’t seen enough real 
coin this whole year to balance my purse!”’ 

Pak did not answer. His heart was thrilled 
by the little gray thatched cottage, his home, 
—there it was, and anew sort of pride, a 
thrill of joy before unknown, came to him at 
the sight. The burden of the bitter knowledge 
that the ancestral roof leaked badly and that 
the straw was so thin in places that the rafters 
showed through, was counterbalanced now by 
the fact that he could set to work to have it 
repaired. 

His little daughter, the kechippie, could 
stay a few months] longer under the friendly 
roof; starvation, stark and grim, no longer 
loomed just around the corner. Life seemed 
very sweet and worth while. Supper would 
be waiting, too.. He hastened his footsteps at 
the thought of the steaming bow! of flaky 
potatoes, the crispy kimchi and peppery pan- 
chan with which his wife, the mother of Un- 
bai, -would presently greet him. 

“Potatoes may be called. poor folks’ food,” 
thought he, “but when one never sees rice, 
and even millet is too high to afford to eat it, 
what else can equal clean white potatoes? 
I’m very glad my crop yielded so well this 
year.” 

Under the low arched gateway went master 
and dumb servant into the small courty-ard. 
This presented a busy scene, an every day 
homey, work scene, for the courtyard of the 
peasant’s home is the place in which much of 
the work is done. 

The mother of Unbai was occupied in the 
little kitchen shed with preparations for her 
lord’s evening repast; she did not even look 
up as he came into the yard. The brigit-eyed 
little maiden who had beén flailing beans from 
their shells came forward and greeted him 
with a deep bow. 

“Honorable father, have you gone and come 
in peace ?’’ 

The sliding door from the room opening 
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from the porch was pushed aside and out 
stepped young Unbai, son of the house of Pak. 

“Honorable father, have you gone and come 
in peace ?’’ 

“Peace? Who says peace? Look here at 
this sodden mess on the back of the bull and 
say if that looks like peace? Such a day as 
I’ve had; if any one says peace to me again 
I’ll strike him with this whip —’’ and flourish- 
ed it threateningly in his hand. 

“Peace? You thought that I had come back 
from market with money in my pocket did 
you? Well, I did not! Look there at the 
millet all ruined, blasted, lost! A whole sum- 
mer’s work thrown away! Eigo! Woe, woe 
is me!” 

Unbai was examining the damp grain: 

“O, it isn’t so bad, father. It can be washed 
and cleaned, after itis dry no one will ever 
know the difference.’’ 

But the father was seemingly paying no 
heed to his words. 

“A whole year’s work wasted and gone! 
Higo, woe, woe, WOE !” 

At the sound of this distress the entire fam- 
ily gathered about him. Son and daughter, 
wife and daughter-in law used every means in 
their power to comfort father, and he was as- 
sured that they could restore the wet grain to 
its pristine beauty and original value. 

Unbai, the boy of sixteen years, was a man 
in so far as strength and experience were con- 
cerned. Heunbound the heavy bags of mil- 
let and carried them into the little shed which 
opened off the courtyard and served as gran- 
ary and stable. Already the hot mash of beans 
and chopped hay was simmering in the pot, 
ready for old Lazy Bones’ supper. 

Father Pak, still giving voice to his loss and 
sorrow, was drawn gently into the one room 
which the house could boast. “Don’t father, — 
father, don’t be so distressed. You will see 
to morrow just how hard we will work, and 
the next day you will take it again to market 
with only the loss of two days. Here comes 
Kusaki with your evening meal. Take heart, 
father! All will be well.” 


WITHIN THE VEIL 


_ “You are a great comfort, little girl. What 
a pity you were not a boy, that you might stay 
with us always !’’ 

A look of pain and fear came into the lovely 
brown eyes of the girl. 

“Please father, let me stay with you always! - 
I’ll work very hard and I eat next to nothing. 
Please, please, father ?” 

“There, child. Don’t be so worried. We'll 
see about it. Supper?” 


Into the room came an older girl. Kusaki, 
the daughter-in-law, was twenty years old, a 
kind-hearted, gentle creature: she was, as 
Father Pak had said, a good worker. The 
home from which she had come had been so 
much poorer than this into which she came as 
the wife of Pak Unbai that the comparison 
made her feel rich. Here she always had as 
much as she needed to eat, poor food though 
it might be; what if she did have to work 
hard? Didn’t all the family work, too ?” 


Kusaki carried the tray-like table carefully 
and placed it before the man of the house 
where he sat on the floor. 


“T am not hungry’’, ssid Pak. ‘How can 
one eat when they have so much sorrow of 
heart ?” 


But the flaky whiteness of the heaped bowl 
of potatoes did look most inviting. Contrary 
to his statement Pak was hungry and he ate 
with “‘coming appetite’. In a very short time 
there was very little left of pickle or sauce. 
He had in fact eaten nothing since sun-up, 
Unbai came in from his chores about the 
stable room and Kusaki hastened to bring him 
a bowl of the tubers and to renew the con- 
tents of the smaller bowls of the service. 
As was good custom even in that remote 
mountain village, the women of the family 
never dreamed of sitting down with the men 
of the house. After the lords of creation had 
finished the women would eat whatever hap- 
pened to be left. 

Kechippie and her mother chatted in the 
kitchen shed. ‘“O, mother, have you heard 
that Old Man Kim’s daughter is to be married 
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very soon to the son of the rich farmer of. 
Iichun ? 

Yes, very soon they say. Won’t that be 
fun. Just think of all the feast and frolic!” 
Little did these two know of the humiliation 
Father Pak in having had the hand of his son 
turned down by high handed Kim. Of course 
it was all through the middle man. But the 
hurt still rankled deeply in his bosom. 

The mother smiled fondly at the little girls 
chatter. A wedding feast was indeed a great 
event; the house of Kim would be sure to have 
a great time. Mrs. Kim’s wealthy relatives 
from beyond the province might even come, 
Doubtless the village would see great goings 
on. 


Kusaki returned to the kitchen bearing the 
table ; the three members of the “inside of the 
house’”’, or women’s quarters, scraped out of 
the big pot the few remaining potatoes; they 
did not even ‘bother to sit down to eat, but 
stood about the hearth in front of the great 
iron pot while they ate their evening meal. 


Father and son sat in quiet comfort. The 
older pulled out his long stemmed pipe and its 
tiny bowl added a spark of joy to the increas- 
ed dimness of twilight. 

“Father, they say that Ye Teacher, a man 
of great learning in the classics, has come to 
Mal Chun.” 

“Have you still got that study idea in your 
stubborn head, my son 2” 


“Well, no; of course you have not yet said 
positively that I could not go. Ihad hoped 
that if you got a gocd price for the sale of the 
millet—But then of course bad luck does 
come, sometimes.” 


“Ves,—bad luck is a funny thing. But some- 
times it can be turned to good luck, with a 
turn of humor wisely used”. 

Unbai was too busy with his own thoughts 
to really care what kind of new philosophy 


this might be that his father was speaking. 
Another long spell of silence broken only by 

the comfortable murmur of voices from the 

kitchen. Father and son were each busy with 
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his own meditation. The boy was the first to 
speak : 

‘‘Please do not be so troubled, father, I am 
sure that we can wash all the mud from the 
millet. 
been thrashed but the day of selling.” 

“Do you really think thus ?” 

“Why surely, father, have we not before 
this redeemed grain, even barley that was 
worse than this? Don’t you remember the 
time that the house caught on fire, when all 
the village women helped put out the fire 
by pouring the contents of their pails on the 
fire? The barley was all ruined by the 
dirty water, but we took it to the well next 
day and after a good washing no one ever 
knew of the filth that had been on it.” 


“Well, perhaps you may be right. Though 


It will sell as well as though it has 


it does look hopeless. But I'll tell you what 
you can do. If you get that millet dry and 
nice, and if it brings a gocd price, you may go 


across the mountain this winter to Teacher 


Ye’s school at Mal Chun.”’ 

“It shall be done.” New hope, new visions, 
new aspirations were born in the lad’s heart. 

“T’ll work so hard’; some day you will be 
proud of your son.” 

“So let it be. Use every opportunity to im- 
prove your lot. Remember the farmer’s life 
is the hardest life on earth. Study well while 
you have a chance, and some day you may be 
able to leave these barren red hills and the 
toil and poverty of this life.” 

The early darkness of a November evening 
closed down on the little gray house. - 


In Korea 


I sit upon the hillside ; far below 
Lie iittle hamlets at the valley’s side ; 
Within their mud-walled houses, thatched low, 
The plain-clothed peasants of the land abide. 


Just there, beneath my feet upon the grass, 
Her golden hair the sport of every breeze, 
In happy, childish play, my little lass 
Is tripping back and forth among the trees. 


How dear to me, this little girl of mine, 
Her every act is pleasing as a song ; 
E’en as the ivy doth the oak entwine, 
Her life clings to my own with tendrils strong. 


Then give me, Lord, a larger, fuller sense 
Of Thy great love to lost humanity, 
That I, child of Thy love’s deliverance, 
May help to lead these lost ones home to Thee. 


The dearest gift ‘that ever heaven gave 
To cheer a father’s heart along the way 
That leads to Ifse, and helps him to be brave, 
Is such a child within his arms to lay. 


Out there the country through, beyond the ‘hill, 
Like these, ten thousand other hamlets stand, 
And twenty millon toiling people fill 
These villages that spread across the land. 


The peasants poor who in their houses dwell, 
God loves as IJ this little babe of mine, 
And fonder, yea, so truly fond and well 
That I can’t fathom half that love divine. 


EDWARD J. URQUHART 


ON 
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A New Industrial Enterprise 


(An Interview with Mr. S. S. Wooh, Manager of the Songdo Textile Co.) 


EBRUARY 15, 1930, marks the end of 
the first year in the history of the Song- 
do Textile Co. This enterprise is being 

developed by a group of wide-awake business 
men of that city and is the successor to and 
continuation of the Textile Department of the 
Songdo Higher Common School. Its predeces- 
sor, aS a missionary undertaking, had seen 
twenty years of effort, and under the leader- 
ship of its manager, C. H. Deal, had made a 
name for its product which was recognized as 
one of the leading manufactured exports of 
Korea. This plant had been established pri- 
marily to give employment as self-help to high 
school students, but it developed into a com- 
mercial enterprise, a big business. The 
financial responsibility made the burden too 
heavy for the mission, and the Board of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, decided 
that it could not continue its operation. 

The men of the city had seen the develop- 
ment of the textile work and realized the 
value of the product and the importance of 
this industry to the life of Songdo. They 
wished to see it continued and said that since 
the Mission Board was no longer able to bear 
the financial responsibility that they would do 
so, A Committee was appointed by the Mis- 
sion with instructions to sell the plant out- 
right, with the understanding that the Songdo 
men be given first option. These men then 
organized a stock company of ¥ 200,000. 
known as the Songdo Textile Co., and bought 
the plant, land, machinery, stock and good- 
will. The employment of the men of skill and 
experience continued; one man, the superin- 
tendent, has been employed since the very 
beginning for over twenty years. 

The stock was subscribed by the leading 
business men of Songdo, who showed great 
interest and enthusiasm in this progress. Two 
members of the Southern Methodist Mission, 
Mr. Snyder and Mr. Lim, serve, in an advis- 
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ary capacity, and a spirit of mutual sympathy 
and trust prevails. The president of the com- 
pany, Mr. C. H. Kim, is also the president of 
the Songdo Electric Light and Power Co., 
which is said to have the distinction of being 


the only Korean owned power company in the 
land. 


The product that was once known as Korea 
Mission Cloth is now called Korea Cloth and 
reaches the same high standard. The average 
daily output is 1,000 yards of cloth and 100 
dozen pair of hose. During this their first 
year about 300,000 yards of the manufactured 
cloth, to the value of about ¥ 200,000, was 


sold through agents or directly to consumers 
by mail. 

An interesting experiment in silk weaving 
has also been successful, this being specially in- 
tended for Korean use. The people of Korea 
as yet do not use much gingham. However 
the uniforms of students, both in Korea and in 
Japan, and also nurses’ uniforms of Korea 


Cloth are very popular because it is better and 
cheaper than other makes. 

The management is greatly interested in 
plans for social service work among the 120 
women employed in the plant and hope very 
soon to do something advanced along this line. 
There are also splendid plans afoot for a re 
creation park for children which is to have 
swings and other playground equipment that 
will serve the public in a much needed way. 
A large percentage of the operative officers 
of the Textile plant are members of the Chris- 
tian community ; the General Manager, Mr. C. 
Y. Mah, being one of the Christian leaders of 
the city. 

The Board and the Mission of the Church 
that pioneered this textile work feel that a 
successful continuation of this industry shows 
that their effort was not only appreciated but 
that it was well worth while. In thus turning 
the plant over to a group of Korean business 
men, well able to carry on such work, they 
have set a precedent for the future in such 
phases of missionary effort, and its progress 
will be observed with great interest by frien’s 
and well-wishers of Korea all over the world. 


‘“‘An Hypothesis Concerning the Relation 
Between Body and Mind” 


By C. L McLaren, M. D. 
(Being a Review and Appreciation by R. C. Coen.) 


Union Hospital, Seoul, Korea, are taking 

advantage of the splendid opportunities 
afforded by that institution for original in- 
vestigation, tabulation, and publication in their 
various departments. Already the institution 
has produced some remarkable works in re- 
search ; for instance, Dr. A. I. Ludlow’s Liver 
Abscess treatments. Now there comes from 
an entirely different department a treatise on 
“The Relation of Body and Mind” by Dr. C. I. 
McLaren, head of the department of Neurology 
and Psychiatry, at Severance. This treatise 
takes the form of a 24 page pamphlet which 
sells at the Christian Literature Society for 20 
sen. All who have ever heard Dr. McLaren 
speak will know what a treat is in store for 
them when they read this work. By his 
medical training, wide reading, and practical 
experience in his clinic Dr. McLaren has be: 
come an authority on mental diseases who 
commands respect when he speaks or writes. 
His happy faculty for lucid expression; his 
power of criticism ; his sense of humour; his 
sane practicality; and his many illustration 
combine to make his treatment of this highly 
subject both interesting and helpful even to a 
layman. 

Time and space forbid more than a hint of 
the contents of this meaty pamphlet, which is 
in itself a condensation, no word of which is 
superfluous. However, it is hoped that this 
mere hint may suffice to make many people 
read the whole treatise, and be benefitted 
thereby. 

It is affirmed at the outset that the mind is 
dependent upon the body. The sciences of 
biology, physiology, neurology and medicine, 
as well as the facts of life, show that this is 
the fact in the case. Dr. McLaren’s .problem 


[Grion Hospi the Doctors at Severance 
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seems to be to find a place in Nature for 
mind as a real function. To accomplish this 
he does not find it necessary to deny the 
theory of the mechanistic school concerning 
the passage of nerve impulses through the 
nervous system. Rather he endeavors to show 
that even with sucha theory, it is still possible 
to admit the idea of real freedom and reject 
that ofmechanically determined action. He 
says in stating his purpose in writing, “I am 
concerned to demonstrate that the conception 
of free will is not logically and in her ently 
incompatable with the facts of physics and 
physiology.” 

The first part of the pamphlet is largely 
devoted to the consideration of other theories 
of the relation of body and mind. Material- 
ism, vitalism, parallelism, subjective idealism, 
and interactionism are all criticized in turn. 
Following Hegel’s philosophy, Dr. McLaren 
makes matter objectified thought, and identifies 
thought with the reason with which Nature 
is instinct—or in other words, with what the 
Greeks called the “Logos” and John in the 
first chapter of his Gospel calls the “Word.” 
He therefore finds that while mind is most 
certainly dependent upon the physical organ 
(the brain) and the physical stimulus (nervous 
impulse) it is something other, and ‘more than 
these, and cannot be produced by these alone 
in a mechanical fashion. 

The second section of the pamphlet is de- 
voted to the application of this theory of body 
and mind to the correction of mental and phy- 
sical disorders, and is full of illustrations from 
his own medical experience. Reference is 
made to mental healing, devil possession, 
prayer for the sick, etc., and his conclusion is 
that just as there are certain specific treat- 
ments (medicine) for certain physical ailments, 
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so there are certain specific treatments (psy- 
chic, or better, spiritual) for mental disease. 
More and more these specifics are being dis- 
‘covered and used. In every mental disease 
the patient must be given all proper care to 
Promote general health and well-being, but 
jm many cases this alone cannot suffice, there 
must also be given this spiritual specific if 
complete restoration is to be had. 

_ A very wholesome, and I believe a very 
much needed, warning is given with regard 


to what may be expected of both physical and 
psychic treatments of disease. Sometimes one, 
sometimes the other, often both together are 
needed ; they assist one another but neither 
can do the work of the other. 

I trust that in the necessity for abreviation, 
I may not had done violence to the teaching of 
this excellent treatise. Read it for yourself, 
You will like it. 


* Order from the C. L. S., Seoul, 


Price 20 sen. 


Chinese Churches in Korea 


MISS MARGARET J. QUINN 


HOEVER would have expected to find 
away among the hills of Unsan- 
Ginko, where men search for gold, a 
bran new Chinese Church, a school of over 
thirty bright boys and girls, a consecrated 
teacher, ordained as elder, and his wife, and 
an interested congregation, five of whom 
were prepared for baptism ? Certainly we had 
little idea of what we were coming to, until 
we reached Pyengyang and heard from his 
son of Pastor Liu’s labors at Unsan during the 
year; of the wonderful interest a “Dr Yao” 
was showing by his practical help in establish- 
ing the work, and also of a “Dr. Ewers” who 
was so interested ; how a stone church seventy 
feet long had been erected and paid for, 
and this teacher—brought from China—it all 
seemed like a fascinating story, and we decid- 
ed to get there as quickly as possible and 
see for ourselves! 


Though early in November it was a bitterly 
cold trip, but what a delightful reception we 
received! Wewere soon thawing out by a 
blazing wood fire in Dr. Yao’s comfortable 
home, and getting our minds adjusted to the 
fact that he and Dr. Ewers were one and the 
same man! That it was he and not a Chinese 
doctor, who was responsible for the good 
start that had been made! Nine happy days 
were spent in speaking, visiting, consulting, 
and helping to organize the young work. We 
were happy to see five baptized, a Christian 


come from these mountains! 
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Endeavor started and a women’s class. A 

young man, anurse in the hospital, and or- 

dained as a deacon, is the President of the C. 

E., in which work he is very much at home. 

We came away feeling satisfied that this work 

would go forward. Some day when the Lord 

makes up His jewels, it will be found that’ 
gold is not the most valuable product that has 

All honor to 

our faithful “gold-diggers’ there ! 


Unsan is our most northerly and newest 
station in the Chinese Christian Church of 
Korea. Making a rather brief stay of four 
days in Pyengyang, where the Chinese work 
under the careful supervision of the mission- 
aries, seems to be in a satisfactory condition, 
we proceeded to our most southern point, Fu: 
san. This station was opened by Mrs. Deming 
in the spring of 1928, as a result of the visit 
of the Evangelistic Band from China, they leav- 
ing one of their number behind to care for the 
results of their campaign. This young man, 
Mr. Peter Wang, felt it God’s call to him, and 
his earnest, devoted service commended itself 
to those who were supervising his work, and 
ag a result he now has the unique distinction 
of being the first Chinese pastor ordained in 
Korea. This ceremony took place in Seoul 
last September at the Chinese Conference, and 
was performed by the Chinese pastors pre- 
sent, assisted by delegates from the Federal 
Council of Korea. 
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Mr. Wang was brought up by a Christian 
mother, who is a Biblewoman in the Swedish 
Lutheran Church in China, and later he was 
trained as a Christian leader. He had the 
privilege of being a pupil of Marcus Cheng, 
so well known in China as head of the reli- 
gious activities, for some time, of Marshal 
Feng’s famous army. During the communist 
madness of 1927, he and three companions 
were marked for death, as they were accused 
of being anti-nationalist because they continu- 
ed to be true to Christ. Closing their Chris- 
tian school rather than yield to their demands, 
they went on an evangelistic campaign, fol- 
lowing on the heels of the communists, who 
were seeking their lives, God wonderfully 
protected them. During this time his pas- 
tor was beheaded. God led Mr. Wang to 
Korea, while those who sought his life have 
been slain or dishonored. 

Although a.standing invitation from his 
own mission is in his hands, he feels very de- 
finitely called to remain in Fusan, for which 
we are glad. Our visit there confirmed our 
good impressions. He has gathered a group 
of men, women and children together who 
steadily attend all services, and seem like a 
big happy family! How easy it was to minis- 
ter to them, and what a joy it is to bring mes- 
sages of life to those who are thirsty enough 
to drink! The second Sunday of our visit 
seven confessed their faith in baptism, Mr. 
Mackenzie of the Australian Mission helping 
fo examine the candidates. The baptisms 
were followed by the Lord’s Supper, both or- 
dinances conducted by Pastor Wang. Before 
coming away we helped to organize a Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society and also started a 
women’s class under Mrs. Wang’s care. 

We fear space will not permit us to tell of 


the work at this time in the older centers, 
Chemulpo, Seoul, Wonsan. We have enlarg= 


i 


ed on Fusan, because we were asked by the 


Editor to write about the ordination of Pastor 


Whang, but in each place, except Seoul, we 


have held meetings for Bible study, and found 


much to encourage, and much to pray about, — 


We earnestly covet your prayers for these 


Chinese churches, and for the faithful band 


of workers who have many things to contend 


with. 
mind you that we have organized Chinese 


groups now in Seoul, Chemulpo, Wonsan, © 
Pyengyang, Unsan Ginko, and Fusan. To : 
carry on this work there are three ordained | 


pastors, two unordained preachers, two Bible- 
women, and two teachers, who being ordain- 
ed as elders, also conduct the church services, 


To refresh your memories, let us re- © 


Two more preachers are needed for itinerat- — 


ing in new and old territories. 
their support, for men can be had if we have 
means to pay salaries and traveling expenses. 


Invitations are plentiful, for there are Sixty — 


Thousand Chinese in Korea, scattered in 
every city and town; a great need, which we 
do not know how to meet without funds. 

One of tne greatest difficulties in becoming 
self-supporting is the migratory habits of the 
Chinese. 
have their families or property here, and most 
of those interested in the gospel are laborers; 
it is very hard to get the well-to-do class in- 
terested. Many Christians are princely givers, 
and in each church there is a measure of self- 
support. 

Another difficulty is the unfriendly attitude, 


This refers to | 


They are continually moving. Few — 


at present in some localities, of the non-Chris- — 


tian Koreans, which prevents the Chinese wo- 
men and children from attending services, and 
otherwise causes annoyance. 
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Korean Clover Invades America 
(Extract from the ‘‘Rochester Post-Bulletin’’) 


R. RALPH G. MILLS of Rochester, 
Minn., U.S. A., formerly with the Sev- 
erance Union Medical College, Seoul, 

‘Korea, is given credit by the Untited States 
Department of Agriculture in circular No. 317 
of the department, for introducing into the 
United States a forage crop which bids fair to 
‘become of great value to the farming interests 
of the country. The crop js known as Korean 

Lespedeza, a species of clover, which the 
Rochester man discovered in Korea when he 

was stationed there a number of years ago. 

In 1917, while Dr. Mills was at Sorai Beach, 

@ summer resort in Korea, on the shores of 
the Yellow Sea, he noticed that there wasa 
wild clover that grew very close to the water’s 
edge, where the waves would lap its roots and 

where the ocean’s spray would keep it damp. 

He noticed further that cattle ate the clover 

greedily and it occurred to him at the time 
that if the plant could tolerate so much salt it 
might be of use to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the purpose of plant- 

ing it in some of the south-western states 

where the soil is saline or alkaline. 


Sent Specimens and Seeds 


With that in mind, he sent specimens of the 
plant with the seeds and made that recom- 
mendation. 

Apparently the letter lay around the depart- 
ment for a year without any notice being 
taken of it. It was then found by A. J. Pieters, 
who recognized the plant as a clover and 
planted it in the experimental gardens in 
Alington, Va. 

This grew so luxuriantly in the government 
plot that the department wrote to Dr. Mills 
for seed, apparently supposing it was a regular 
crop raised in Korea. The plant is now being 
cultivated in the southern and middle states as 
far north as Michigan, over all the south and 
west, extending into Canada as far as Mani- 
toba. 
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A recent letter from Mr. Pieters to a sister, 
Miss Jennie Pieters, who is a missionary in 
Shimonoseki, Japan, written from Clarksville, 
Tenn., where Mr. Pieters was at the time mak- 
ing a tour of inspection, gives the following 
information : 

Aids Financially 


There had been a harvest in that region the 
the previous year, 1928, about 100,000 pounds 
of seed of this clover being raised and it was 
estimated that this output in 1928 would be 
fully doubled. He says these people believe 
that Korean Lespedeza has pulled them out of 
a financial hole, and that seems to be correct. 

Mr. Pieters wrote this to his sister, in order 
that the information might be sent to Seoul, 
Korea, where Dr. Mills’ friends would be in- 
terested in knowing the outcome of the ex- 
periment. 

During Dr. Mills’ period of service in Korea, 
from 1908 until 1918, considerable attention 
was given to the botany of that country, re- 
sulting in the discovery of several new speci- 
mens and varieties of plants and also includ- 
ing an investigation of the plants used in med- 
icine by the Orientals. 

In the Peking Union Medical College in Pe- 
king, China, there is a collection of these 
specimens. At the time he left Peking in 1924. 
Dr. Mills turned over to the department of 
biology of the Peking university, the collection 
of plants made in the Orient, numbering about 
15,000 specimens. This particular contribution 
to the forage crop of the United States, is an 
incidental outcome of this study. 


Medical College Director 


This investigation was part of the ‘activities 
of the research department of the Severance 
Union Medical college in Seoul, Korea, of 
which he was the founder and on which he 
served as the director. 

The purpose of this department was to in- 
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vestigate medical and scientific conditions in 
the Orient. 

No practical use of Korean clover has been 
made in that country, owing tothe fact that 
land is too precious to be.used for forage crops, 
animals being fed on the refuse from grain 
and other crops, beans, and so forth, and left 
to forage for themselves on waste land along 
streams, 

It is hardly likely that this plant will be of 
special use to them although a suggestion has 
recently been made that it might well be tried. 


Grows in Poor Soil 
This plant is able to grow in very poor soil, 


clay, and rock soil where most other forage — 


plants will not grow, and also in places along 
ditches where erosion of the land is so great 
that other plants cannot exist, It sets seed 
very readily in the South, from the Ohio river 
on, but the season is a little too short for it in 


Michigan. However, the seed yield is so great | 


per plant and the cost of harvesting seed so 
small, that farmers in Michigan find it to their 
advantage to plant it even though they have to 
buy new seed each year. 


REET 


Station Brevities 


Pyengyang 


The Evangelistic meetings held by the Rev. Kim Ik 
Tu in Pyengyang were very inspiring and brought a 
great blessing to this city, Day-break prayer meetings 
attended by over 12,000 men and women, began the 
days. Then after an hour with the college and aca- 
demy boys, Mr. Kim led a two hours session of Bible 
study in the book of Romans. Between eight and 
nine hundred joined in this study. Following this 
each pastor met the members from his own church 
and outlined plans for the afternoon’s preaching, 
sending these volunteer workers out with earnest 
prayer for their guidance and help. In the evenings 
vast crowds gathered at each of the two largest 
churches until there was not standing reom and Mr. 
Kim spoke to each congregation. Over nine hundred 
new believers made a public declaration of their: 
faith. 


Syenchun 


At the Wiju County Class for Women, the Women’s 
Missionary Societies of the county and a few struggl- 
ing societies in Korean churches, across the border in 
China, turned in to their treasurer $ 450.00. ‘This is 
their yearly contribution to missions, and is used to 
help maintain a Korean pastor at Mukden who minis- 
ters to the drifting population of Koreans in that city 
and in the immediately surrounding territory. 
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Wonsan 


Snnday, January 12th was a day of special praise and 
thanksgiving to those who have for some years been 
praying for a Chinese leader in Wonsan. On this Sun- 
day evening a number of the missionaries met with 
the Chinese church to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, 
to give baptism to six believers, and to ordain one 
elder and one deaconess. A wonderful program for 
this little group. Among the six baptized were four 
students from the day school. The young man or- 


dained as elder, is both day-school teacher and leader _ 


of the church and the deaconess is his wife. It was 
very interesting to see the group of pastors who laid 
hands on the elder, one Chinese, one Canadian, one 
Korean, and one American; the Chinese elder also 
took part. Surely we are all ‘‘one in Christ Jesus,’ 


Chung-ju 


In preparation for the evangelistic campaign to be 
held in the Chung-ju City church in January, cottage 
prayer meetings were held each week for one month 
for the church members. During the Bible Institute 
these meetings were continued, the Christians inviting 
their non-Christian friends and relatives. A number 
of non-Christians who have never been inside the 
church have been reached, and already there have 
been nearly fifty decisions to believe. 
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Additions to The C. L. S. Bookshelf 


G. BoNwick 


UST AS IT IS with Dr. John R. Mott of 
J America so it is with Dr. T. Reaveley 
Glover, the’ official Public Orator of 
Cambridge University, England. Neither man 
is an ordained minister and yet Dr. Glover is 
recognized as the finest preacher in the Bap- 
tist denomination and is in greater demand 
than any minister of that leading Church in 
Great Britain. His best known book ‘The 
Jesus of History” has just been translated into 
Korean by Dr. W. M. Clark and his co-workers 
and will be on sale ants month in various 
bindings. 

“This book grew out of a series of lectures 
given in a good many cities of India about 
fifteen years ago, since then it has had a 
wide circulation both in England and the 
U.S.A. The aim of the book, as of the lec- 
tures, is not to achieve a final presentation of 
the historical Jesus, but to suggest lines of 
study that will deepen our interest in him and 
our love to him.” 

During the last year or two our Publishing 
Dept. has fallen into the way of issuing books 
in series, the above ‘‘Jesus of History’’ is one 
of three in such a series, all of which bear 
the design of an Easter lily and the Cross on 
the cover. The first of this series, published 
last December, is Dr. Norman B. Harrison’s 
‘His in the Life of Prayer’’ and both it and its 
companions can be had in three varieties of 
binding—paper covers, paper boards and full 
cloth beards. “Why does a man install a tele- 
phone in his home? He feels that he cannot 
do without it, it is necessary to his way of liv- 
ing, to his getting things done. Why does a 
farmer install and use a plough? He konws 
he cannot till the soil, he cannot function or 
succeed as a farmer without it. He does not 
require to be argued into owning and operat- 
ing one, the case is too obvious. IT SHOULD 
BE JUST SO WITH PRAYER!” 

The third in this series is to be Dr. Orr’s 
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“‘The Resurrection of Jesus’ which is just on 
the point of publication. Dr. Orr was Pro- 
fessor of Apologetics and Systematic Theology 
in the United Free Church College, Glasgow, 
for many years and takes high rank as a 
theologian. He says, “The resurrection of 
Jesus stands fast as a fact, unaffected by the 
boastful waves of scepticism that ceaselessly 
through the ages have beaten themselves 
against it. It retains its significance as a 
corner-stone in the edifice of human redemp- 
tion and holds within it the vastest hope for 
time and for eternity that humanity can ever 
know.” 

Good biographies are always welcome yet 
often so scarce. Mr. Choi Tai Yung has been 
busy translating Wilbur F. Gordy’s ‘‘Abraham 
Lincoln ;’’ it is now issued and promises to be 
a very popular book this year. It is extra- 
ordinary that in all past years no worthy Life 
of Lincoln has been put on the Korean market 
but now we are equipped with a book of over 
200 pages issued at prices well within the 
reach of all. The frontispiece is a very un- 
usual portrait of the martyred President. The 
vehicle is an easy Mixed Script which should 
make it very popular throughout the student 
body of today. 

Every conversation nowadays turns sooner 
or later to Rurality and Agriculture. Mr. Oh 
Chun Yeung’s ‘‘Rural Church in Korea’? is 
having a gratifying reception, a satisfactory 
sale, at the series of twenty Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes now being held by Messrs. D. M. Lutz 
and F. O. Clark throughout the length and 
breadth of Korea. The author makes a wide 
review of rural affairs; commencing with an 
examination of the significance of the Rural 
Church in such a land as this, he proceeds to 
make many practical suggestions on Rural 
Church Economics.and the improvements in 
agriculture required to change the living con- 
ditions of Korean Christians. 
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Emphasis is placed on the value of “‘side- 
lines” to a farmer’s income and the import- 


ance of co-operation in buying and selling. 


Then, too, the essentials of Religious Edu- 
cation in rural districts are emphasised, 
methods and leadership alike receiving con- 
sideration. Libraries and lectures, savings 


banks and sanitation, and above all the deve- 
-Jopment of true home-life, all are considered 


and receive earnest commendation. This is a 
book, in easy Mixed Script, that should be in 
the hands of every householder in Korea, 
commencing especially with the members of 
‘all our churches. 

Another series that is beginning to attract 
attention has commenced with three books in 
convenient pocket size, with which Dr. W. M. 
Clark has been especially concerned. They 
are ‘‘Studies in the Sermon on the Mount’’ by 
Henry Churchill King and Dr. James Stalker’s 
two well-known books “Imago Christi’’—The 
Example of Christ—and ‘‘The Ethics of 
Jesus.”’” These three books were among a 
number of successful books in Chinese that 
were brought to our attention when Dr. Clark 
and the writer visited Shanghai about two 
years ago, and it is hoped that they will be 


equally successful here. It is pointed out that — 
these three books are companions and should — 
be read and studied together, that the reader 
may thus acquire a more complete and well © 
rounded impression of the life and teaching of — 


our Lord. 

The beloved Principal of Emmanuel College, 
Toronto, Dr. Alfred Gandier, is the author of a 
book that has had a wide circulation in 
Canada and beyond, “The Son of Man Coming 
in His Kingdom,’’ and Dr. Hardie—himself a 
Canadian—has recently translated it into 
Korean. 
in the Methodist Seminary, but it is more than 
a text-book for it has a very practical and 


searching message for the general member- — 


ship in the Churches. The teaching is deep 
but the unfolding is in simple form and full of 
appeal to the lay mind. This is one of the 
latest publications of the C. L. S., a study of 
tho apocalyptic element in the teachings of 
Jesus. ‘‘It is not controversial but is just an 
attempt to discover by an inductive study of 
the Gospels what Jesus Himself thought and 
taught with reference to His Coming and 
Kingdom.” 
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Notes and Personals 


Northern Methodist Mission 
Left on furlough 
Miss Belle Overman, Haiju. 
Returned from furlough 


Mrs. Alice H. Sharp, Kongju. 
Miss Lula L. Miller, Chemulpo. 


United Church of Canada Mission 


Birth — 
Rev. and Mrs, W. A. Burbidge, Sungjin, a son 
Allison Anderson, on Jan. 81st. 


’ 


We regret to hear that Miss E. A, McCully is 
' seriously ill at Wonsan, 
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Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Birth 


Rev. and Mrs. H. Voelkel, a daughter, Sarah Louise, 
on Feb, 2ist., at Pyengyang. 


Y. M.C. A. 
Birth 


Mr. and Mrs, A. C. Bunce, Hamheung, a son, Bayne 
Richard, on February 8th. 
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WONSAN BEACH—To rent for month of July new 


eight-roomed house with bath, also boat ; completely 


It will undoubtedly be a text-book © 
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furnished. Price Yen 100. Apply to L. . (acon i 


~ Chunju. 
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KOREA CLOTH! KOREA HOSE! 


= sss 
FORMERLY KNOWN AS tae DO, YOU AND 
KORBA MISSION CLOTH bay aaa aed YOUR FAMILY 
AND : ig Si eS a WEAR THEM? 
KOREA MISSION HOSE BBY SG Be Se OG. If NOT, WHY NOT:?: 


If already you do not know your friends will as you that 
KOREA CLOTH 


Never Fades, 
Never Shrinks, 
Seldom Wears Out. 


KOREA CLOTH can now be had in 100 patterns, many 
beautiful colors, and in four grades, including a marvelously 
beautiful RAYON CLOTH. ; 

Now for the first time KOREA CLOTH and KOREA HOSE can be had 


suitab!e for almost every purpose. 


Fiave yeu received our Sample Cards of KOREA CLOTH? If you 
have failed to get them then send to us for them. 


- Regular retail customers will be served dircct as usual, but KOREA 


CLOTH and KOREA HOSE are largely sold wholesale and agents are wanted — 


in every community. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


ar nse eres emcee 


SONGDO TEXTILE COMPANY, LTD. 


Songdo, Korea. 


Telephone 316. Furikae Kaijo 4373. Cable Add. ‘‘Cloth’’ Kaijo. 
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THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 
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CHOSEN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


UNSURPASSED IN BEAUTY are the scenic routes % 
through which and to which you may journey by the (CHOSEN 2a 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


THE DIAMOND MOUNTAINS, (the Alps of the Ddent)y 
fascinating in rugged splendor and grandeur ; ; ancient cities of 
historic interest—Fusan, Taikyu, Seoul, Songdo, Eyenmyane and 


. Antung—are all on the main line. 


STOP-GVER PRIVILEGES are liberal and give Suilueae 


time to visit these places of importance and other aie! of roa a 


ral beauty. 


A VACATION, planned in summer or in winter, ‘may be 3 7 
spent in the famous hot springs, or the mountains, or in breezy ™ 


beach resorts, for all of which Chosen is justly celebrated. 


TIME, COMFORT AND EXPENSE, the main factors ine: * 
travel, are well protected when traveling by the CHOSEN GOV- — 


ERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
For further particulars please apply to: 
The Passenger Traffic Manager, 
RAILWAY BUREAU, — 


The Government General of Chosen, — 
Keijo, (Seoul). Chosen, (Korea). 


